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The third variety is evidently intended to imitate the Chinese so-called 
"Lowestoft" ware, as the glaze is tinted green to correspond with the Chinese 
product of the same character. This is a peculiar tint resembling a duck's egg, 
which when placed side by side with the cream-colored ware, is of a pronounced 
green color. On this ware Chinese designs and colors were copied. The little 
jug in the above illustration is a typical piece of true English Lowestoft. It is 
of the "duck's egg f> green tint, imitating the greenish tone of some of the 
Chinese ware. 

The study of these pieces clearly establishes the fact that the hard paste 
Chinese ware of this style, produced in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
at Ching-te-Chen, and decorated at Canton by Chinese artists for the European 
and American markets, was afterwards imitated at Lowestoft in the ordinary 
English soft paste body. The latter, however, is poorly potted and crudely 
decorated, and the marked peculiarities of the paste, differing materially from 
those of any other English porcelain, render it comparatively easy of iden- 
tification. 

It may be safely assumed, therefore, that every piece of hard paste porce- 
lain found in this country, which has heretofore been supposed to have been 
made at Lowestoft, is of Chinese origin, having been brought here either by 
sailing vessels directly from China, or shipped to Europe by the East India 
Company and brought to America by some voyager. 

Edwin A. Barber. 



COLONIAL RELICS 

In the Frishmuth Collection of Colonial relics may be seen a most inter- 
esting series of reels and spinning wheels of various forms. The accompanying 
illustration shows four forms of eighteenth century wheels. The one shown on 




VARIOUS FORMS OF SPINNING WHEELS 
IN THE FRISHMUTH COLLECTION 
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the left is a single flax wheel used for spinning flax. The next one is a corner 
flax wheel on three legs, so arranged that it can be placed in an angle. The 
third example illustrated is a double flax wheel used for making double twist, 
while the fourth is a flax wheel without distaff, also used for spinning wool. 




ANTIQUE HEAD AND FOOT GEAR 
IN THE FRISHMUTH COLLECTION 

This collection of antiquities is of particular interest to artists and illus- 
trators, as it includes tools of various occupations, kitchen utensils, household 
implements, and antique costumes. The accompanying illustration shows a 
few examples of head and foot gear of olden times, including a calash, or 
accordion-folding hood, at the left, a quaint little riding hat in the middle, and 
a Friend's scoop bonnet on the right. Beneath are various forms of pattens, 
or wooden shoes, mounted on iron rings, which were worn in slushy weather. 




